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A HEALTH. 
BY E. C, PINKNEY. 


I fill this cup to one made up of loveliness alon>, 

A woman of her gentle sex, theseeming paragon; 

To whom the better elements and kindly stars have given, 

A form so fair, that like the air, ’tis less of earth than heaven. 


Her every tone is music’s own, like those of morning birds, 

And something more than melody dwells ever in her words; 

‘rhe oy of her heart are they, and from her lips each 
ows 


As one may see the burthened bee forth issue from tbe rose. 


Affections are as thoughts to her, the measures of her hours; 
Her feelings have the fragrancy, the freshness of young flow- 

And lovely passions, changing oft, so fill her, she appears 
The image of themselves by turns—-the idol of past years! 


Of wae rap face one glance will trace a picture on the 
rain 
And of her’ voice, in echoing hearts a sound must long 
remain 
But memory such as mine of her, so very much endears 
When death is nigh, my latest sigh will not be life’s but hers. 


I fill this cup to one, made up of loveliness alone, 

A woman of her gentle sex, the seeming paragon— 

Her health! and would on earth there stood some more of 
such a frame, 

That life might be all poetry and weariness a name. 


BEAU LEVERTON. 
[Conclusion. } 

Every thing which opulence could pnrchase, or os- 
tentation suggest, was spread upon the patrician 
board of the Earl of Trumpington. He had hammer- 
ed his brains for a month: he had read Ude, and 
Rundell, and Beauvilliers, and dipped into the eccen- 
tricities of Kitchiner, in order to arrive at correct 
opinions. He had been closeted with his French 
cook; he had modelled and re-moddled, altered; 
doubted, suggested and tormented the impatience of 
his housekeeper with endless consultations. They 
quarrelled, however, at last, over the shape of a cus- 
tard pudding, and Mrs. Dripwell was restored to her 
original quiet. 

_ The result of all this thought and labour was now 
before the guests. Venison, and soups, and fish, of 
every sort which the season justified, were there: 
fowl of all kinds; sweets of every flavour,. fruits of 
innumerable hues.. From plain beef and mountain 
mutton, up to the mysterious compositions of the 
French artists, no more to be developed than the rid- 
dles of the Sphinx, every thing was there that the 
most accomplished epicurean could wish for. One 
thing alone was remarkable—namely, the many 
dishes which bore the names of some regal or noble 
family. . There were sauce royale, cotelets de Bour- 
bon and de Maintenon, Pates de Perigord, and—fifty 
others. For the Earl was such a stickler for dignity, 
_ that he could not bear to be mistaken fur a common- 
er, even in his dishes. 


Dr. Grampus (‘the Vicar’) mumbled out a brief/ 


grace, and the company sat down to table. For a 
short space all other sounds were lost in the rustling 
of silks, and the adjustment of table napkins. To 
these succeeded the clatter of china, the occasional 
jarring of silver, the quick tread of the servants to 
and fro, and such like indications of a dinner party. 
At last Mr. Gabbleton broke silence. 


‘‘ Will not your Ladyship take soup?” inquired he, 


of Lady Di. who sat opposite to him? “ nor fish?— | 


what can I send you?” 

‘** Nothing,” replied the lady. 
the removal of these trifles. 

The Earl (between whom and the lady certain hos- 
tilities existed,) blushed crimson at hearing of this 
‘free and easy’ proceding, on her part; while Lever- 
ton, after staring a moment at her masculine appear- 
ance, proceeded to finish his white soup. 


‘ Beef-steak!—I honour your ladyship’s taste;” 
said Garnish, who could bear to hold his tongue no. 
longer. “I give you my word that I generally dine 
on a beef-steak myself, when at home—I may say ge- 
nerally. Ah, ha!” continued he, “ after all, there’s 
nothing like eating anddrinking. Dont you think so, 
Leverton? By the way, Leverton, what do you think 
of eating?” 

“Sir,” replied the beau, a little offended at the 
other’s familiarity, ‘‘ I consider-it but a rude accom- 
plishment.” 

“Rude?” said Gabbleton. ‘“That’s very doubtful. 
Both the Greeks and the Romans——” He was pro- 
ceeding full tilt, when he met with a check. 

“Tt is a common thing, Sir, nevertheless,” inter- 
rupted Leverton. “The pigs partake of it with 
ourselves, the dogs—they are absolute classics.” 

‘“‘ How so? how so?—if I may presume,” inquired 
Gabbleton, who resented the comparison. 

“Why, Sir,” replied the other, ‘they lie down 


“T shall wait for 
I have ordered a beef- 


‘while they eat their suppers:—-and Cicero and Api- 


cius did no more.” 


** Who’s that speaking of Cicero?” cried out Lord 
St. Stephen’s. “Cicero was a remarkable orator— 
a remarkable man!” 

There was not a dissentient voice!— 

—At this moment, John M’Flip, who had been 
hitherto almost buried in plates of soup and turbot, 
having now a moment’s leisure to contemplate the 
fare before and about him, espied something afar off, 
which was a French composition, but which his pa- 
triotism converted into a national dish. I'll joost 
thank ye for a bit o’ the héggis;” called he, nodding 
at the same time to Leverton, who was opposite the 
mystery. 

“‘ A—the gentleman aske for something?” said L 
verton, looking round for an interpretation. 

‘“Ees not the deesh anent ye a haggis?” said 
Mac Flip, pointing to the object he required. 


“ Bring a plate,” said Leverton to the servant; 
which being brought, he separated an incredibly 
small piece from the main dish, and sent it in triumph 
to the hungry Scot. 

‘* Hoot awa;” said the other, half inclined openly 
to remonstrate (for he was new to society)—but the 
plate was already on its road, and he was compelled 
to endure his disappointment in silence. 

The company were by this time fully occupied: 
but, as the most agreeable things will have an end, 
so did the eaters and drinkers at Lord Trumpington’s 
table submit, at last to a respite from their pleasant 
toil. After various monosyllables, which gradually 
expanded into sentences, conversation arose—fluctu- 
ated—and at last settled upon the question of legis- 
lation. Upon this subject it appeared that Leverton 
and the Earl were opponents. 

“ Mr. Leverton appears to think very little of the 
wisdom of our ancestors,” observed Lord Trumping- 
ton, with a sneer. 

** Very little,” replied the beau, ‘¢ upon many sub- 
jects; and legislation is one.” 

‘“‘ Mr. Leverton may rail in safety,” retorted the 
Earl. In old times 

** Were they not young times, my Lord?” inquired 
Leverton. ‘* Ours are the old times, surely, and 
should be the wisest if there be any thing in age.” 

“I was about to observe,” said the Earl, somewhat 
nettled, ‘‘ that our ancestors 

“*My dear Lord,” said Di. “ Do not disturb our 
ancestors.” 

The peer attempted to smile, (although excessive- 
ly irritated at this second interruption) and proceeded 
without noticing her Ladyship’s remark, te make 
good his case. But his opponent was not be convin- 
ced without argument. The Lar] ‘asserted,’ and 
‘pledged his reputation,’ and brought forward his 
‘experience,’ and quoted some indifferent sentences, 
which were not much to the purpose, without moving 
Leverton a jot. 

‘«‘ Almost all the good,” said the latter, “ which 
our present laws possess, has arisen from the neces- 
sity of correcting the numberless mistakes of our an- 
cestors. Our laws are nearly all amendments. Why 
have we not a plain, brief, wholesome code, where 
‘all who run may read?’ ” 

‘sTt is a thing totally out of the question,” replied 
the Earl, decisively. 

** What would become of the Bar?” said one; “tand 
of the Bench?” said another. 

‘© What would become of our brothers?” observed 
a third; “‘ and our younger sons?” inquired a fourth 
with a look of defiance. 

“True,” answered Leverton, at last; “I beg your 
pardon, my Lord: I see the difficulty now.” 

Here, Garnish, who had looked anxiously towards 
the Earl, and had hitherto trembled for his success, 


could contain his joy no longer, but laughed outright. 
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The peer acknowledged his partizan with a smile; 
and turning, with a look of infinite condescension, 
towards Leverton, invited him to take wine. 

‘‘ | wish my victory to sit as pleasantly as possible 
upon Mr. Leverton; and shall therefore inflict nothing 
more upon him than a glass of hock” 

‘¢T shall be happy to attack the tongue of Heidel- 
burg with your Lordship,” replied the other; and the 
usual interchange of civilities passed. 

“ this Mr. Lep—Leperton??’ inquired the 
county Baronet of his neighbour, the Earl, in a 
whisper. 

“ He is a person of no consideration,” replied the 
other in the same tone, “ the son of some yeoman— 
or grazier—or—plebian, in the west, as I think.’’ 

‘**What, a fellow who lived upon his own grass, 
like Nebuchadnezzar?” said the Baronet, laughing. 

** Ha, ha, ha!” echoed the Earl; “ very good, Sir 
John, indeed—very good! Ha, ha, ha!’ continued he, 
_“ your smile is undeniable—but—but, my good Sir 
John, this person—this Leverton—is a favourite with 
my Lady Trumpington, and is—as I hear—a person 
really in some—a—request in London.” 

‘I dont like these nobodies coming amongst us my 
lord,’ observed the other, “ and——” 

“Nor I, Sir John, nor I, I assure you,” replied the 
Karl, “ give me a little good blood, as I say with my 
horses, and I’ll take my chance for the rest.” 

“ What!” said Lady Di. (who heard something of 
this last sentence) “‘ did you speak of your horses, 
my Lord? I pledge my reputation that there has been 
across in your O'Kelly colts. Their quarters are 
coarse, and they run’ too rough in their coats for 
thorough-bred things. There’s beena cross, and that 
you may depend on. ‘Leverton, didn’t you ask me 
to drink wine?” 

“fll drink wine with you, Lady Di.” said Fanny 
Dartley; and— 

‘I shall be happy tosubmit to any thing in your 
Ladyship’s service,” replied Leverton, (whom the 
last speaker had not allowed time to answer,) ‘will 
you drink white Hermitage? or Moselle? or——?” 

‘I always drink port,” said the lady. 

“Who's that drinking port? inquired Lord Bride- 
well, “Piljoin’em. Garnish, my boy, don’t you like 
port?” 

“Immensely, my Lord, immensely,” replied the 
other. “I give you my word I generally take port 
when I am alone—I may say generally,” and he lifted 
the glass to hislips. It was scarcely there, however, 
before a question from the Earl removed it. He was 
called upon for his acquiescence, as to the merits of 
the Reverend Mr. Smatter; and never was assent 
more rapidly given. 

“* Oh! certainly, my Lord, certainly,” said he, bow- 
ing, “I admire Mr. Spatter prodigiously. He 
is a wonderful preacher, indeed; and then he is so 
sentimental—so melancholy—so—Leverton, even 
you must allow that Mr. Spatter’s melancholy sits 
most interestingly upon him?” 

‘He mopes like a moulting chicken,” said Lady 
Di. “I swear he always gives me the vapours.” 

“He is, certainly, an infallible remedy for high 
spirits,” said Leverton, assentingly. “He would 
‘throw a damp upon a funeral.” 

‘You will allow his style to be good, at least, Le- 
vertan?” persevered Garnish. “His style is grand.” 

“It is superb!” said the Earl, with a tone that meant 
to put down all opposition. 

_“T he rogue’s style is well enough,” said Leverton; 
“If it were but his own; but he has pilfered from 
Hooker, and Jeremy Taylor, and South, and half 
a dozen others, till his box of sermonsislike a bazaar. 
I hear he is sothoroughly a mimic that when he lived 


at Sunning Hill and Hamstead, his lines all ran up” 
wards to the right hand corner of the paper, and he 
never came down completely to level writing till he 
took to his house in Essex.” | 

Dr. Rust thinks well of him, however,” retorted 
Garnish, “ and his opinion will carry him through.” 

“Rust!” exclaimed the béau, and was proceeding 
to discuss the merits of the antiquary, when the eari 
(who saw that Garnish would never be able to make 
head against his antagonist) stepped in to his relief, 
with more chivalry than wisdom. He attempted a 
diversion. 

‘You have seen Dr. Rust’s collection of valuable 
antiquities?”’ said he. 

“T have seen them all,” replied Leverton—({who 
thought that the question, which was addressed to 
the baronet, was directed towards himself (—‘‘I have 
seen them, one by one, I believe, from first to last; 
and himself—the greatest wonder of all!” 

‘“‘He hasthe strangest complexion,”—lisped Lady 
Selina. 

“Ah, madam!” said Leverton, “were he and his 
old monstrosities once thoroughly scoured, you would 
know neither the one nor the other’” 

“His antiquities,” observed the earl—— 

hate antiquities,” said Lady Di.—‘but I beg 
pardon; I think you said that you had seen them, 
Leverton?” 

“J saw a mass of things,” answered the beau, “but 
little distinctly,—broken statues; dingy pictures; 
belts of wampum; rings for the nose; fish bones for 
the ears; druids’ clubs; absurdities of every kind, 
from the equator to the poles. Nothing was want- 
ing—that was useless. There were sixteen tons of 
Egyptian horrors blocking up the approach to the 
house; and five and twenty hundred weight of crack- 
ed marble, which I took for acistern, but which turn- 
red out to be the coffin of Ptolemy Psammeticus.— 
Every corner of every room was put in requisition. 
The hall was full; the staircase was fuller; the dining- 
room could not be papered, the drawing-room eould 
not be carpeted for these monsters. Heads, legs, 
arms, noses, hideous little wretckes in bronze and 
china affronted you at every turn. Even the cellar 
was blocked up by a shapeless person, which the doc- 
tor called Alexander, or Demetrius, or—I forget what; 
and we had a tedious harangue on a foolish subject, 
instead of a bottle of Madeira with our sandwiches.” 

ha, ha!” laughed Lady Di. 

Garnish looked at the earl, as a soldier does at 
his fugelman. He was evidently distressed for his 
cue. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!” said the ear! at last. 

‘-Ha, ha, ha!” responded Garnish. 

**Ha, ha‘ ha!” continued the earl, evidently much 
irritated—“ha, ha, ha!—the original Theseus! I 
take upon myself—I say myself—to commit myself— 
my opinion—that that is the original marble. There 
is a copy (a much later work) in my Lord Elgin’s 
collection.” 

“It is certainly by a different hand,” said Lever- 
ton. | 

“Well—?” said Lady Di. 

**Well, madam,’, continued the beau, “there was 
an infinite deal of nothing, I assure you. There 
was a head of Jupiter Stator, without a nose, receiv- 
ing adoration from a couple of sphinxes; and a Cu- 
pid with one eye shooting at a damaged countess, by 
Vandyke. There——” 

‘‘He would hold a limng countess in contempt, I 
suppose,” said Lady Di. 

“Assuredly, madam; he would behold her with su- 
preme indifference,” answered Leverton. “Old La- 


dy Stately (who measured six feet one, in her—shoes) 


tion. After gazing at her for five minutes, with evi- 
dent symptoms of delight, he turned to his neighbour 
and exclaimed—‘‘what a mummy she would make!” 
“The old fool!’ exclaimed Lady Di. 
«Nevertheless, we must do the doctor justice,”— 
proceeded Leverton. ‘He /as his living pets, I as- 
sure you. There is his parrot, which his aunt Rick- 
etts bequeathed to him, and which, he says, came 
over with Sir Francis Drake.” —— 
‘That is a solitary instance,” observed somebody. 
“Pardon me,” replied Leverton, ‘‘he has a very 
pretty little colony of mice; and a rat from Java: two 
rattle snakes and an alligator—but no, that is stuffed 
however, he has an old friend—a tame duck, who 
was made a happy widow last Michaelmas; her hus- 
band having been put into requisition (by mistake) 
for giblet soup, after a hard life of seventeen years, 
spent in the green pond at the back of the stable.” — 
—Andso the dialogue ran on, (long after the ladies 
had retired), veering from one thing to another, pub- 
lic and private. War—commerce—literature—art 
—the manufacturing classes—the landed interest-- 
their friends—their enemies-~all were separately and 
more than sufficiently discussed. Each attempted to 
take the lead on some particular subject. The Earl 
was tedious and arrogant, beyond all measure, on 
general politics. Colonel Dartley chattered a vast 


ie the only female that ever attracted his admira- 


county baronet prosed on agriculture, till he fell asleep 
in his chair. 

Every man talked his worst, till his hearers were 
tired: one with the austere tone of a reasoner—ano- 
ther with the solemnity of a prophet. This proved 
that right was wrong: that, that mankind and art 
were declining—a third, that both were springing up 
and rallying afresh. Every one saw into the future; 
many provided for its wants—no one was at a loss— 
no one was short-sighted—no one less than infalli- 
ble.— 

Oh! what a comical thing it is, reader—is it not? to 
hear (or read) the opinions of some of these positive 
sages; to scan their unassailable arguments, proving 
that so and so cannot be done by reason of the physi- 
cal and moral force, &c.—and to see that this very 
impossibility is done! As if nations could not be 
stirred out of their ordinary apathy by the descent of 
a sudden truth, or stung to the strength of madness 
by some great and intolerable wrong. In specula- 
tions, especially, men never reckon upon their own 
fallibility; nor upon the change which the great wheel 
of Time is eternally producing, as it rolls onwards, 
—crumbling the puny frost-work of the politician’s 
brains, and scattering wonders of all sorts for the be- 
nefit of succeeding ages, and the employment of eve- 
ry faculty of the mind of man! 


One word in conclusion. — 

Courteous reader,—Harry Leverton is no more! — 
Although not an insubstantial phantasm of the ima- 
gination, like the Eastern Horam, yet he has vanish - 
ed, and left, like that sage, his valuable moral behind 
him;—somewhat of this, indeed, springing from his 
example, (which was at once a model and a warning;) 
but some little also he bequeathed in tht shape of 
precept.—After basking in cloudless popularity, and 
having at his beck all thesolid advantages of life, as 
well as the courtesies which make those advantages 
delightful, he was obliged to visit his estates in the 
West Indies; where—at the expiration of a tedious 
illness, which wore the character rather of languor 
apd ennui than of serious malady—he died; disap- 
pearing like some of those volatile essences, which 
are so pungent and pleasant while they last, but be- 


ing transferred into a warm situation, vanish or eva- 


quantity of nothing upon “‘the service;” and the 
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porate, from causes which the chemist or physician 

can alone detect.— Bijou. B. C. 
September, 1824. 


THE ESSAYIST. 


TIME. 

If age may be allowed to confer wisdom, and claim 
the ear of public attention, I have the best title to a 
patient and respectful hearing from mankind, for I 
date my birth from the remotest antiquity. I was 
present when the vast fabric of created things emerg- 
ed from ancient chaos, and saw it rise completely 
beautiful and perfect from the forming hand of its 
glorious creator. I saw the successive generations 
of men people the globe, preside at their birth, atten- 
ded them through life and fixed the period of their 
days. I have not only brought into being, kings 
emperors, philosophers, and heroes but have heen 
their constant companion, and immortalized their 
names and characters through succeeding genera- 
tions; their greatest labours, their best concerted 
schemes, their most admired systems, philosophy, 
morals and religion, gradually ripened under the 
auspices of my favour aud were by me matured and 
brought into perfection. I destroy as well as create; 
by me the Egyptian pyramids arise; by me they will 
be demolished by imperceptibie degrees, I crumble 
the proudest monuments of human skill and labour 
into dust, and erase the memorial of the great.—-It 
is by my means that men enjoy the most desirable 
pleasures, and yet while in the enjoyment of them 
they frequently neglect, abuse, and exert all their 
efforts to kill me. 

The lover, the statesman, the poet, the usurer, at 
certain periods, all wish me annihilated and consider 
me as the greatest bar to that felicity which they 
contemplate in prospective. Such is the inconsistency 
of mankind, they always think my presence tedious 
and yet are frequently complaining I depart so soon. 


| NOVELS. 

There has always been a great contrariety of opin- 
ion as to the propriety of reading novels. Many 
men, eminent in literature, have contended, that 
they dissipate the energies of the mind, and unfit it, 


not only for serious study, but for the rude collisions | 


of life. Others have considered them as an intellec- 
tual pastime, better calculated than any other avoca- 
tion that could be pursued, to renew the vigour of 
the faculties, and prepare them again for severer pur-. 
suits. Resorted to in intervals that occur amidst 
,business or study, they have been commended as en- 
livening the fancy, improving the taste, and enlarg- 
ing the sympathies of the heart. On the other hand, 
Locke, a philosopher, whose opinions, though not al- 
ways correct, are always entitled to profound atten- 
tion and consideration, has spoken of fictitious histo- 
ries as diminishing the proper sensibilities of our na- 
tures, and rendering us callous to the appeals of real 
distress. 

It is certain that thie pictures of woe, as they are 
painted on the pages of novels, being divested of all 
the thousand disgusting circumstances which invaria- 
bly accompany it in reality, are calculated to render 
the impulses of benevolence so delicate and sickly, 
that they cannot be aroused by those ruder and less 
sentimental groups which poverty brings together, in. 
rage and filth, to solicit charity. And in evidence of 
this, many of those who shed tears of “‘ compassionate 
anguish” over the sufferings of fictitious heroines, “as 
fast as the Arabian tree its medicinal gum,” turn 
away with frozen apathy from the solicitations of 


their aid. 

These sickly pictures, that we speak of, of famish- 
ing heroines, and of cottagers who, in the midst. of 
every ill that can,be accumulated by poverty and dis- 
ease, are yet neat in apparel, lovely in person, and 
altogether unaccompanied by any of the usual and 
repulsive concomitants of sickness, are found in those 
circulating library novels,-the taste for persuing 
which is fast declining, a more healthful state of the 
mental appetite having been produced by the ener- 
getic and manly fictions of Sir Walter Scott. 

The way in which novels have the greatest effect 

to do mischief, is when the principal personages have 
mixed up in them virtues and vices in undue propor- 
tions, and with such art that the mind is dazzled, and 
the distinctness of its perception confounded. Many 
instances of fictitious histories, extremely pernicious 
in this particular, might be adduced; but we will only 
mention the productions of Fielding, which are still 
read with eager avidity, and his heroes still charm, 
though characterized, like Lord Byron’s Corsair, 
‘‘ by one virtue and a thousand crimes.” 
Whoever draws on the stores of fancy for the 
amusement of the public, should remember that the 
highest end of authorship is the inculcation of virtu- 
ous precepts; and that he who can blend in the same 
page amusement and instruction, will be entitled to 
the thanks and the reverence of mankind. 


MEDIOCRITY. 

It has been well remarked by the sententious Sen- 
eca, that a man may rest as warmly and be sheltred 
as well under a thatched as under a gilded roof; and 
it is a maxim, also, of Cleobulos of Lindos, one of the 
seven sages of Greece, that a state of mediocrity 1s 
the best condition of life. 

Without having recourse to the authority of an- 
cient writers, every man is aware that but little is 


accumulation of riches is usually accompanied by an 
augmentation of care. Yet of all the wishes that 
agitate the human heart, there is none more gener- 
ally indulged than the desire of wealth; and of the 


er eagerness, or endured with less fortitude, than 
poverty. That the latter state is to be shunned, on 
account of the complicated sorrows and calamities 
inseparably connected with it, none will deny; but he 
who is removed beyond the reach of necessity, who 
has all the demands of reason gratified, cannot be 
considered poor; and experience has clearly shown 
that every step beyond this is a removal from happi- 
ness. 

It will generally be found by those who examine 
into the validity of the complaints men utter against 
poverty, that the evil is seated in their minds, not in 
their condition; and that an increase of fortune would 
not lessen, but augment their infelicity. To attempt 
to shun by a moderate acquisition of wealth, the 
thousand vexations and annoyances that infest a state 
of utter poverty, is reasonable and correct; but to 
spend life in the accumulation of golden heaps, which 
not even the fictitious wants of fashion and folly can 
dissipate, is a perversion of time that demands the 
repreftension of philosophy. The seaman who pre- 


his bark with the sails and rigging which, in the 
event of a storm he will require, acts wisely; but he 
who should crowd his vessel with stores that no ex- 
igence could make necessary, ands load it with pro- 
visions more than he could hope to consume, would 
be but defeating the object of his voyage, by retard- 


ing his progress with unnecessary incumbrances. 


such as they meet with in the walks of life who need | 


necessary for the purposes of happiness, and that an 


evils which it deprecates, none is avoided with great-|| 


pares for the vicissitudes of the ocean by supplying} 


The attainment of wealth, like intoxicating 


|| draughts, creates a fever of the mind, a thirst of soul, 


more and more insatiable with each successive ac- 


quisition. T’o him who is toiling up the ascent of 


riches, a new prospect is opened from every elevation; 
‘* Alpson Alps arise,” each more alluring than the 
last, and each seeming to be the termination of the 


journey. But there is no termination; the mind re- 
fuses to be satisfied; and when all is attained that it 
can accomplish, like Alexander, it sighs for more 
worlds to conquer. ‘‘ Look,” says an ancient Latin 
writer, “‘ into the lives of Cyrus and Cambyses, and 
the whole Persian line, and you will not find one man 
of them all who died contented with what he had ac- 
quired.”——T he same writer remarks, in another place, 
that the happiness of a man is not to be estimated by 
the dust of his retinue on the highway; for that the 
despised footman oftentimes enjoys more true felicity, 
than the prince in his chariot. 

It does not require much depth of observation to 
earn, from the countenances of men, to what class 
belongs the most enjoyment; and he who forms his 
opinion from this standard, will have no difficulty in 
adopting the maxim of Cleobulus, that mediocrity is 
best. The brow of riches is darkened by care or pal- 
lid with riot, and the countenance of poverty is sallow 
with want, or emaciated by disease; but he who occu. 
pies a middle place between necessity and affluence, 
is denoted by a cheek of health and an eye of bright- 
ness, by the hilarity of his heart, and the elasticity 


of his motion, 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO ESTELLE. 
_ Thave reined in my passions, and called forth 
A fountain of unstained imaginings 
To dwell with love and thee. The memories 
Of earlier, and perchance of darker deeds— 
Of strong propensities and uncurbed thoughts— 
Of such wild images as intellect 
Steals from the burning passions—of the sway 
‘Phat infidelity may exercise 
Over the thrilling soul—aye, of all these 
Thy loveliness has like a Lethe quelled. 
I gaze upon thy eloquence of looks, 
And wish myself a sculptor, that the life— 
The gushing and infatuating spell 
Of thy bewildering glance, might be enwrapp’d 
Within an artist’s genius,—thence transfused 
Into Italian marble. With the skill 
Of the immortal Canova, I could 
Deduce a chisselled image out of stone 
That would entrance Diogones, and make 
A Petrarch of the stern philosopher 
Whe died at sunset. With a Guido’s hand 
I could embody beauty with a smile 
That would bewitch Ulysses, and detract 
His memory from sweet Penelope, 
E’en in his doating phrensy. Fair Estelle, 
Thy loveliness hath made a child of me. 
I listen to thy eloquenee of voice, 
And dream perdition to philosophy— 
Forget that I have been, or that the world 
Has ever for a moment cheated me 
With pleasure’s phantom baubles—and I feel 
That thou in thy supremacy of charms-- 
Thy exquisite delirium of soul— 
Art so infatuating, that to live 
And be beloved by thee were an excess 


Of mortal paradise bey ond my fate— 
Thus have I grown delirius with love. 
THE ARTS, 

“ The arts in themselves are too amiable to need 
recommendation to the fair sex; all the objects they 
offer to their view have some analogy with woman, 
and are like them adorned with the brightest colours. 

The mind is generally soothed by those images 
which poetry, painting and. music trace out to it, es- 
pecially if they are found to agree with purity of man- 
ners. 


ROMEO. 
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(For the Philadelphia Album. 
MY FOREST HOME. 


1 stood before my forest home, 
Half hid with leaves and flowers, 

When life was as a golden morn, 

- Through all my boyhood hours; 

Where silent time flew like a dream, 
And in his rosy flight, 

l.eft not a sorrow on the heart, 
But joys of living light. 

And there came leaping from the glen, 
In all its sparkling pride, 

The joyous brook that 1 had loved, 
Ere life’s young visions died. 


While through the willow bough then shone, 


Along the lifted wave, 
‘The sunbeam that had lighted oft, 
The hollow and the cave. 


The gentle wind came through the vale, 
Upon its fragrant wing, 

And shook o’er all the radiant air, 
The blossom gems of spring. 
And as it quarrel’d with the leaf, 
And crept among the flowers;— 
Caught many a ringing tone that oft, 
Had fill’d remembered hours, 

It played upon my brow as when, 
Beneath the larch-wood shade; 

1 saw in sleep the golden dream, 
That happiness had made. 

And asit curl’d the brook to waves, 
And bent the lilly down— 

Roved high amid the forest tops, 
And stirr’d the mountain crown. 


With robe of moss the oaken tree, 
Stood in majestic gloom, 

While clusters of the ivy vine, 
Hung round in silver bloom, 

Aud from the crowded branch, a note 
As from a hidden bird, 

Pour’d wildly—like the morning song 
That boyhood often heard. 

But yet I had no joyous thought, 
Though nature’s chorus voice, 

Rose round me with its dreamy tones, 
And call’d me to rejoice. 

For there stood iny own forest home, 
Decayed, and dark, and strange; 

And long grass choked the garden paths 
All through the flow’ry range, 


That home whose tangled casement bright, 


Had glittered in the morn, 

Lay like a hill by autumn winds, 
Made gloomy and forlorn. | 

Time had been o’er it, as my path 
Had led for years away, 

And left a sad and darken’d track, 
Of ruin and decay. 

The swallow on the chimney height, 
His lovely ditty woke; 

Where once rose picturing the morn, 
The wreathing azure s.noke. 5 

And the wild wren had built his nest, 
Where once the red flower grew; 

While on his wing of gloom the crow, 
In daring loudness flew. 


And then I thought of that dark home, 
So desolate and wild, 


When all the scene was bright, and round — 


With happy faces smiled. 
When voices cheered the lonely heart, 
And infant joy was loud, 
And parents of the snowy hair, 
Lived on without a cloud.— 
Without a cloud to leave a blight, 
Upon the silver flowers, 
That spring upon the brow of age; 
A wreath for heavenly hours. 
Alas! for one too that I knew— 
And loved—alas that they;— 
The aged, and the beautiful, 
Should thus have pase’d away. 


CLARENCE. 


jerous liberality shall not,—cannot readily be 


jan exalted sense of honour, Mr. P. may have 


| highly commended, and possess sterling merits. 


{in his profession, and mingled with the first 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, 1828. 


{<7- Our Subscrihers in New York city are 
informed that Mr. R. D. Hart, having declined 
the agency of this paper, Mr Edmund F. Brown 
has been appointed in his stead, and will at- 
tend to all our business in that city.—He may 
at present be found at No. 278, Broadway. 


To our friends.—We feel grateful, sincerely 
grateful tothe numerous editors who have so 
promptly copied our prospectus and recom- 
mended its perusal to their readers. Such gen- 


forgotten. To our Southern and Western 
friends who have been so encomiastic in their 
comments, we feel still more deeply indebted. 
They may be assured that no exertion will be 
left unattempted on our part, to render this 
journal still more entitled to their commenda- 
tions. 


EDWARD C, PINKNEY. 

Just as our last paper went to press we were 
informed of the demise of Edward Coate Pink- 
ney, the poet, the scholar and the gentleman. 
Inasmuch as that he was a young American of 
excellent family, rich attainments, and irre- 
proachable character—one whose name is asso- 
ciated with those of our first poets, and whose 
writings have contributed in a certain measure 
to enhance the reputation of American author- 
ship, his decease requires something more than 
a passing comment. Not twenty-six years of 
age at the time of his death, the increasing re- 
putation of his character as a man of letters, 
and the elevated nature of his endowments 
must contribute to render that event still more 
distressing to the wide circle of his relatives 
and acquaintances. Asa warm hearted and 
affectionate son his conduct has been of the 
most exemplary character, and in fulfilling the 
duties of a husband for the four past years, he 
still increased the estimation with which he 
was wont to be regarded. Ardent and enthu- 
siastic in his boyish pursuits, and possessing 


committed some trifling violences tiable to be 
censured by the fastidious—they have ever pro- 
ceeded from a strict sense of justice however, 
and from the proper opinion which every man 
should have of his own unspotted reputation. In 
the early career of Mr. Pinkney’s life he was 
engaged asa midshipman in the U.S. Navy, 
which office he resigned. at the death ‘of his 
father, and commenced the study of law.” He 
has since produced some beautiful poems, the 
two longest of which are called Italy and Ro- 
dolph. Both these productions have been 


As a practitioner at the bar of Baltimore, Mr. 
P. enjoyed the confidence of the most eminent 


circles. His health for many years has been 
fluctuating and precarious, and since he has 
been engaged in the arduous task of editing the 
Maryiander, the complex and manifold duties 
of his various avocations materially contri 

buted to shorten his earthly career. We xe- 
gret the circumstance of his decease, as a fel- 
low labourer and as aman. The editorial de- 
partment of his paper was ably sustained, and 
although its pages were deeply imbued with 
the spirit of politics, we never turned away 
from them disgusted with scurrility or perplex- 
ed by fabrication. He has died a martyr to his 
genius and his eager thirst for knowledge, be- 
fore the frosts of time were permitted to steal } 
over his brow, and his memory will be embalm- 
ed in the hearts of those 


** Who love the poet for his lyre 
The patriot for his pride.” 


After writing the above, we received the last 


== | number of the Marylander which contains a 


long and generous obituary notice of its late 
lamented editor. The following extracts from 
this sketch will show that we have not over- 
rated his abilities, nor the merits of his charac- 
ter. On our first page will be found a specimen 
of his poetry. 

Mr. Pinkney is not, however, lost to posteri- 
ty. His poetry will continue to be read, so long 
as his countrymen shall have sense to appreci- 
ate, or soul to feel the effusion of native genius. 

All the principal traits of poetical excellence, 
oliginality, sublimity, beauty, harmony, taste 
and judgment, are the characteristics of his 
poetry. He seems occasionally to have caught 
the spirit of Goethe; but he was as it were, the 
antitype of Byron.—There was indeed an ex- 
traordinary resemblance of genius and charac- 
ter between these two poets. It is not to be 
wondered at, that the more youthful but kin- 
dred bosom of the American poet, should have 
taken fire as he knelt at the altar where Byron 
lighted his torch of everlasting fame, and that 
he should have struggled for the possession of 
the bright glories with which his young eyes 
were dazzled, and looked upon Byron as his 
prototype. ‘There is, hewever, nothing in the 
versification, or imagery of Pinkney’s poetry, at 
all resembling that of Byron, yet there is a 
likeness of spirit—a kindred pervading enthu- 
siasm—a similarity of feeling and of thought 
throughout the whole poetry of Pinkney, which 
reminds us irresistibly of Byron—and when we 
add to this, the striking similarity between 
them in many points ot individual character, in 
a fit of superstition, we are almost disposed to 
fancy that the soul of the British Bard soaring 
aloft, had pierced through the clouds and 
storms of the great Atlantic, to mingle in union 
and communion with the kindred spirit of the 
West. 

In ‘all the softer feelings of the heart—he 
abounded. Child of misfortune as he was, no 
one more deeply sympathized in the woes of 
others. ‘His hand was open as day to melt- 
ing charity,” and nothing was wanting, to ren- 
der him an universal blessing to the poor and 
distressed, but the smiles of fortune. 

He inherited all his father’s versatility of 
Genius. [t was his misfortune, however, to 
posses also a versatility of disposition, which 
happily was~wot the property of his father. It 
too often accompanies universal genius, hang- 
ing upon itlike an incubus. In the finite con- 
dition of human nature, what is talent, without 
a fixedness of purpose, a unity and constancy 
of pursuit? Had Mr. Pinkney continued in the 
Navy, health and happiness would have smiled 
upon him; he would have now stood high in 
official rank; and might one day have unfurled 
his pennaat over the first flag-ship of the nation. 
Had he bent his whole devotion to the muses, 
he might at no distant period, have become the 
first poet of the age;—the pride of one hemis- 
phere, and the admiration of the other. 

Let us therefore, one and all, mingle our 
tears over his ashes—let us mourn the loss of 
one so high-minded, so honourabie, so brave, 
so lovely, so wise, so accomplished, so unfor- 
tunate—and yet so young—cut down almost in 
the infancy of youth, his verdure blasted even 
in the prime. 


And ail the fair effects of future hopes,” 


N. P. WILLIS. 


Upon more than one occasion it bas been ev- 
idenced to our readers, that we have advocated 
this young gentlemans genius, and warmly ad- 
mired his poetry. We now assure them that 
we have no personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Willis (as has been falsely alleged by one 
or two of our irritated brethren) and that the 
notice we have from time to time taken of his 
writings was altogether a voluntary under- 
taking. In a fature number we intend giv- 
ing a ‘more particular, detailed, and critical 
history of his productions, canvass what we 
consider their beauties or blemishes, repeat 
and if possible, controvert many absurd objec- 
tions which have been preferred against them 


by envious and presumptuous critics—and/|&" 


quote the opinions of sound, educated, and in- 
telligent journalists who have heretofore spo- 


| ken of bis poetry in discriminate and encomi- 


asuic terms. In the mean time, to show that 
we are not alone in our opinions, we take the 
following correct observations by the respect- 
able editor of the N. Y. Mirror, from the last 
number of that periodical.— 


“When the effusions of this gifted young 
gentleman (Mr. Willis) first appeared under 
the signature of Roy, they were universally 
admired; but, upon their publication with his 
name, in a book form, they met with the most 
scurrilous and determined abuse from several 
of our brother editors. We do not wish to 
quarrel with them, but we cannot account for 
opinions so contiury to those of the public in 
general. We have read Mr, Willis’s poems 
with great pleasure, and while he continually 
delights us with the delicacy of his fancy and 
the tresh and beautiful gushes of feeling and 
sentiment, we can sey nothing worse of him 
than that his carelessness often exposes him 
to censure in point of language. There is 
some tautology, and here and there are expres- 
sions not as clear as they might have been; and 
on this slender foundation, a stranger to these 
exquisite pieces might be induced to suppose 
them unworthy a perusal. We recommend 
Mr. Willis to escape this hypercriticism in fu- 
ture, by a more careful revisal, before he com- 
mits his works to the press, and he will take }:is 
— among our best peets. A rival of his 
ately appeared in Boston, under the signature 
of Cassius, who has been pronounced by all, 
unfriendly to Wallis, very far his superior, and 
much triumph has been displayed upon the 
subject. But Cassius and Roy—if weare not 
much mistaken—wil] turn oui to be the same 
person; and the young poet, after having es- 
tablished two reputatiuns, willhave the laugh 
fairly against his ungenerous enemies.” 


We thinkthe Mirror ‘s mistaken in regard to 
the authorship. The effusions of Cassius are 
evidently writtea with much haste, and although 
they frequently embody thoughts of beautiful 
and true poetry, cannot be contrasted on the 
whule with the productions of Roy. They do 
ot possess that purity of sentiment and depth 
of feeling which have ever characterised the 
outpourings of the latter spirit, and if they are 
penned by the same hand, only prove that h s 
genius is more fertile and versatile than eveu 
we had imagined it. 


REV. HENRY MAFFITT. 

We stated in our last that this gentleman had 
recently published a volume of 300 pages enti- 
tiled, Pulpit Sketches. Want of. room at the 
time prevented us from alluding tothe talents 
ofthis Reverend gentleman as an orator. It is 
perhaps more than two years, since we, in con- 
junction with’hundreds of others congregated 
together, and were delighted with the several 
discourses, which he delivered in this city.— 
His voice so peculiarly harmonious and pow- 
erful—his gestures so remarkably graceful and 
unaffected—his language so beautiful and 
chaste, all together combined to render his ha- 
rangues among the most interesting and delight- 
ful that we ever heard. As christians, we are 
not of the persuasion to which Mr, Maffitt is 
devoted, and ‘therefore may be allowed to al- 
lude to his talents, as a preacher without any 
sectional motives being imputed tolus. Inthe 
preface of the volume referred to, its author 
with a diffidence truly commendable endea- 
vors to deprecate the wrath of criticism, and 
amiably remarks. 


“It is not to be expected that the pulpit 
sketches and devotional fragments of one whose 
head does not yet bear the snows of time, will 
be prominent sources Of instruction and plea- 
sure to age and experience; yet mature years 
it is hoped, will find nothing repuisive to wis- 
dom or the clear views of advanced life in 
thoughts chiefly drawn from the ancient ora- 
cles of God. But the improvement of the 
young, the blooming pride of our beloved coun- 
try, was not unconnected with the design of 
these sketches and fragments. There isa sea- 
son in life when the thoughts are indisposed to 
encounter the deep things of theology; a sy!lo- 
ism fails to be comprehended, and a subtle 
deduction is a weariness to the elastic spirit— 
yet the eye will rest pleasantly on, the lighter 
lessons of divinity, and the mind will rove with 
a degree of satisfaction through the green, flow 
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ering fields of holy literature, or along the side 
of “ still waters.” 


We have not yet had leisure to peruse these 
sketches, but fee] confident from our knowledge 
of their author’s abilities that they are highly 
worthy an attentive perusal by all those who 
are interested in matters of christianity, of 
whatever sect they may be. The editor of the 
Boston Statesman, thus estimates this work:— 


*“* We have read Mr. Maffitt’s book, and can 
find no passage in it that would, of itself, dis- 
close the tenets of the sect to which he belongs; 
aud yet his devotional essays are no less solemn 
and impressive—no less soothing to the suffer- 
er nor encouraging.to the humble christian.— 
We are pleased with the tone of his writings. 
We do not mean that we think him faultless, 
for we could point to pages where he has mis- 
taken bombast for sublimity, and the chime of 
musical words, for elegant illustration; but his 
language is nevertheless often poetical, and he 
possesses the faculty of fixing the attention of 
his readers, as well as of his hearers. He has 
furnished a collection of neat sketches which 
‘may be read in the domestic circle with much 
pleasure and profit. 


A PROJECT. 


The age of sober meditation and sound phi- 
losophy has gone by. ‘The world is a wonder- 
fully versatile animal, as stubborn as an ox and 
as whimsical as a coquette, It is perhaps 
haif a dozen years since literature came into 
fashion—it will probably be half a dozen more 
and another mania will have a brief and a mer- 
ry existence. The floating literature of the 
country has become so tasteless and insipid by 
the ten thousand dilutions which it undergoes, 
that with a few exceptions neither amusement 
nor instruction may be derived therefrom. Ed- 
itors and periodicals have multiplied ad infint- 
tum—many a dunderhead now wields a goose- 
quill as arrogantly and quite as ludicrously as 
Bombastes Furioso flourishes a falchion. 
pudence frequently passes for talent and vul- 
garity for wit. ‘The struggle between editors 
is who shall become most notorious, and not 
whose pages shall impart most information and 
instruction. Morality is out of the question— 
it is too tame a drug to be swallowed—produ- 
ces no excitement, no extraordinary result.— 
The passions have charge of the press and not 
the judgment. ‘This man is deemed an idiot, 
and that a scoundrel—wherefore? Hehas da- 
red to come in contact with self—dared to con- 
trovert an opinion which self had expressed as 
gospel. Amid this very pleasant state of ex- 
citement the editor of the Bulletin has thought 
of a project which may partially obviate these 
difficulties. It is pleasant satire, talk of its 
feasibility as you please. 

Joint Stock Company. 

Perhaps it has never occurred to authors, 
editors, and compilers, that a general contribu- 
tion of all their literary fruits intoone common 
fund, might be productive of immense bewefit 
tothe craft, and of much convenience to the 
reading world. Under the present order of 
things, there are innumerable jealousies, bick- 
erings, law-suits, duels, and assassinations ari- 
sing out of questions touching authorship, 
charges of plagiarism, invasions of copy rights, 
assumptions of titles, subjects, or signatures, 
eneroachnents upon pre-occupied grounds, 
transpositions or translations of tales held in 
fee sitnple, &c. To remedy all these evils and 
perplexities, it is proposed that poets, prosers, 
publishers and printers, shall throw together 
their various and heterogeneous materials, thus 
rye a joint stock of brains and brass, 
that will bid defiance at once to the fluctuations 
of fashion, the depredations of purloiners, and 
the carpings of fault-finders. 

The advantages to be derived from the ac- 
complishment of such a project, are— 

First of ali, a complete overthrow of criti- 
cism—that bane of letters, The whole quill- 
driving brotherhood being equally interested, 
and also unitedly hostile to those moschetos 
and gadflies of literature, who are continually 
prowling about the purlieus of the press, and 
drawing their sole sustenance from the cuticu- 
jar and craniological sensibilities of scribblers, 


and stampers of foolscap—not one of these 


—— 


vermin will thereafter dare to show his head 
or flourish his proboscis.—As the entire busi- 
ness Of paragraph-inditing, story-telling, news- 
manufacturiig and book making will thus be- 
come a general concern, no sooner will a critic 
begin to buz or to ply his sting, than a thou- 
sand fists will be raised simultaneously to sti- 
fle or crush the rascal. 


What say you wisacres, does the thing take 
among ye? We would suggest one proviso, 


that no editor should be entitled to membership 
unless he proved the possession of brains. 


BUSINESS. 


There is a certain class of individuals among 
mankind, who never can assimilate their dispo- 
sitions with the minutiz of business. Many a 
man of talents has lost a fortune from this cir- 
cumstance. Itis so grovelling and mechani- 
cal for intellect to be curbed in its aspirations 
and frittered away in a thousand perplexing 
and business like employments, that the man 
of genius scorns the very name of business. 
He delights to study human nature—to drink 
nectar to his soul from the muses fountain—to 
bask in the delusions of his imagination, or to 
Tevel with a delirium of mind in abstruse sys- 
tems of metaphysics and philosophy. An au- 
thor for example, is an anjmal totally distinct 
from your commercial gentleman, note shaver, 
stock-jobber, or auctioneer. By an author we 
mean a fellow of genuine ability, and not one 
of your paltry book-makers, who work for mo- 
ney rather than reputation. Such men asl y- 
ron, Shelley, Chatterton, and a host of others, 
They were really men of genius, and as totally 
unfit to officiate as Merchants or Bankers, as a 
bear isto dancea hornpipe. Yet for all this 
all men who cannot apply themselves to busi- 
ness are not indolent. The labour of mind is 
conceived to be the most arduous, and many a 
man who would rather diet for a week than 
work a day on the canal, thinks nothing of be- 
ing engaged for months in a piece of favourite 
composition. Itis a quality inséperable from 
his nature—a foible that is frequently of essen- 
tial weight in decreasing the burthen of his 
fortune, and although in his own mind he may 
be convinced of this fact, the propensity of 
carelessness and indifference to matters of bu- 
siness is unconquerable. We know several 
men of mind who have been ruined—became 
bankrupts and beggars, in consequence of their 
inattention to business—and many others whose 
intellects are extremely contracted that have 
accumulated fortunes by untiring diligence and 
industry. Wise men in fact, are not mostly to 
be found among the wealthy. Look through 
this splendid city and equipoise the weight of 
purse with the power of mind, and you will 
find that the philosopher may receive the hon- 
our, but the fool will have the gold, and with- 
out gold honour is of small importance. Is it 
enterprise that prevails? are abilities made ef- 
fective in conceiving and executing schemes, 
be sure that some cunning and inefficient mo- 
ney lender will step in and receive all the 
emolument. Oh, Babylon, Babylon, how art 
thou fallen! Man boasts of his wisdom, and 
modern legislators prate of law and its insep- 
erable companion, justice. In faith the an- 
cient jester is right. Law and justice are es- 
sentially different things. Even here the man 
of genius fails, and he of business succeeds. — 
The former cannot descend to the ten thou- 
sand patticulars necessary to be detailed in a 
contending suit for the right of property—the 
latter winds through all the various avenues 
with wonderful accuracy--this is found an 
error and that a cause for quibbling—this is il- 
legal, and that not in the proper form, and thus 
again the business man is victor. He that is 
blest with a temperament for business may be- 
come a rich man, but he is seldom ap honour- 
able, and he that is .only endowed with the 
faculty of genius in its uncontrolled condition, 
may gain reputatiun but little Jucre. 


Litevary Notices. 

Cyril Thornton.—An episode from this ex- 
cellent novel will be found in this number of 
our paper. The work itself is admirably writ- 
ten, full of incident, briefand graphic in detail. 
The writer, whoever he may be, possesses no 
ordinary talent—good sense, fertile invention, 
and fine fancy, all contribute to enliven its 
pages. The work can scarcely be said to embo- 
dy a plot. The youth and manhood of the hero 
are regularly detailed, without any a pparent 
anticipated catastrophe or predestined result. 
The book is a continued series of incidents, the 
most natural in the world, and described in 
such a manner as to fully impress the reader 
of their actual occurrence. Love and war, 
with their accompanying effects, and conse- 
quences, are faithfully depicted. The hero is 
not represented as an extraordinary personage, 
neither are the minor characters beyond the 
common-place individuals of real life. There 
is nO misanthropy, no affectation of genius—the 
book is indeed what its title proclaims it, a 
narration of youth and manhood, with their 
accompanying incidents and associations. We 
have marked such passages with a pencil as 
appeared to us pungent and epigrammatic, and 
shall give them to our readers at the first op- 
portunity. 

The Southern Agriculturist.—The numbers 
from January of this valuable agricultural 
magazine have just reached us. It is published 
monthly at Charleston, S. C., and ably edited 
by J. D. Legare, Esq. Although not so much 
interested in rural economy as most: of our 
country friends, we have perused the numbers 
of this periodical with pleasure if not instruc- 
tion. The subjects discussed in its pages are 
intimately associated with the warmest inter- 
ests of the farmer—embody much intelligence 
that cannot be otherwise than importantly ser- 
viceable to him, as well in cultivating the soil, 
as in properly preserving the products of that 
cultivation, 

A Voice from the Tide Water Country, is 
the somewhat singular title of a paper which 
has been transmitted us from Williamsburg, 
Va. The editor is not without ability, and in 
his prospectus pledges himself to keep clear of 
party rancour and bitterness, and to exclude 
from his journal every thing like private scan- 
dal. We heartily thank him for the prompt- 
ness with which he has published our prospec- 
tus and shall endeavour not to forget this cour- 
tesy. 

The Scottish Exiles.—A4 neat little volume 
with this title, purporting to be a pure tran- 
script of Scott’s Lady of the Lake, has recently 
becn published in this city, and for a week past 
has been lying upon our table. It isthe work 
ofa lady, and argues well for her literary taste. 
Unpretending in its character, it will prove a 
useful accompaniment to the poem, and as 
such we recommend it to attention, 


THEATRICAL. 


Our performers are now taking their benefits 
in regular succession, Mr. Southwell’s benefit 
on Thursday evening was well and fashionably. 
attended. A new musical piece was produced 
for the occasion, entitled *‘Malvina,” for the 
purpose, we presume, of introducing the Ben- 
eficiary’s sister, Miss Southwell to the Ameri- 
can public, in the character of the heorine of 
the Opera. Her features are handsome, her 
person graceful and lady-like, and her manners 
easy and unconstrained. She was received 
with the utmost cordiality, and her vocal ef- 
forts highly applauded. Her voice is clear, 
sonorous, flexible and sweet. without the mag- 
nificent richness of the Italian tone. Her 
style is similar, in many respects, to the simpli- 
eity and tenderness which characterizes Mrs. 
Knight’s singing. She appeared to be an ac- 
tress of some.ability. We have heard a gene- 
ral wish expressed that she should be attached 
toour company, which, certainly needs such 
an acquisition. The piece was peg! played. 
Mr. Southwell exerted himself to please his, 


friends; Mr. Wood uttered some half a dozen 
lines with great dignity; and Mr. Chapman, 
was activeand spirited; but to little purpose; 
for the spectators were tired out before it was 
half over. Mr, S. Chapman’s Benefit on Fri- 
day evening was pretty well attended. We had 
expected to have seen a better house, from the 
knowledge of the services he has rendered the 
piay-going community. He paved the wild 
and fantastic character of the Vampire in the 
Melo Drama of that name, with fine effect.— 
Mr. Southwell imparted great force to Roland, 
and Mr. Jefferson lightened the sports of his 
aspesiens by his very comié performance of 
Mr. Swill. Mr. W. Chapman from the Bow- 
ery theatre, New York, appeared for the first 
time in this city, on the same evening as Crack. 
It is by no means praise to say, that his perso- 
nation of the part approaches nearer! to Mr. 
Cowell’s than that of any other we have ever 
seen. He is certainly a good comic actor of 
much fun and oddity. His song of the Mail 
Coach was excellent. He gave great satisf.c- 
tion, A trifle entitled “The Two Gregories,” 
was played for the first time--and well played. 
We knew not which to admire most, the hu- 
morand drollery of the Gregory of Mr W. 
Chapman, the forced ease of the new-made 
gentleman of Mr. S. Chapman, or the playful- 
nessof Miss Jefferson’s Fauchette. An exhi- 
bition of some of the scenes of the “Red Ro- 
ver” finished the entertainments of the eve- 
ning; and the spectators retired, apparently, 
pleased and satisfied with what they had seen. 

Our pretty favourite, and amusing little ac- 
tress, Miss Jefferson, had a solid and convinc- 
ing proof of the success of her efforts during 
the season, in a crowded and fashionable house 
on the occasion of her benefit on Saturday even- 
ing last. Holcroft’s comedy of the * Road to 
Ruin” was played. She personated Sophia in 
her usual animated and diverting manner; and 
Messrs. Warren and Wood in the characters 
of Old Dornton and Harry Dornton, equalled 
any of their previous performance of the same 
parts. It occurred to us that Mr. Jefferson did 
not play Goldfinch as it ought to be played. 
The musical comedy of the “ Rencontre” is 
never seen without affording amusement. The 
hostess of the night can not have many rivals 
in Justine, ‘That valuable performer and ex- 
cellent actor Mr. Mercer was rewarded for past 
exertions by a full and fashionable house at 
his benefit on Monday evening. Moreton’s 
comedy of the “ Schoo] of Reform” was reviv- 
ed for the occasion, and excellently repre- 
sented. Mr. Wood’s Fermont, and Mr, War- 
ren’s General Tarragon, are not, we think to 
be surpassed; but the triumph of the evening 
was Mr. Mercer’s Tyke. It is the prominent 
character of the comedy, and on it the effect of 
the whole piece depends. We never saw it 
personated with such power and force—true 
conception and just delineation. He exhibited 
the low cunning of the character in the early 
scenes with admirable skill; but when he de- 
picted the agonies of remorse, the frenzy of 
guilt and despair, he excited uncommon sym- 
pathy in the heart of every spectator by the 
truth and excellence of hisacting. It is in our 
opinion his master-piece. The opera of the 
“Cossack” followed the comedy. The over- 
ture to it is compused principally of wind in- 
struments, is among the finest pieces of music 
of the kind we have ever heard. Mr, Mercer is 
inimitable as the Cossack; and Madame Braun 
is improving in her knowledge of the English 
language. Master Mercer contributed not a 
little to the gratification of the audience by his 
manly and natural performance of the adopted 
child in the concluding piece. He is a very 
uncommon youth. 
. Miss Hawthorn took her benefit last evening. 
A Master Kneass of this city, made his first 
appearance on any stage as Richard [Il—what 
nonsense! and a Miss Workman from the Bir- 
mingham Theatre appeared for the first time 
in America, in the character of Kitty in “High 
Life Below Stairs.” 
Mr. Watson’s benefit takes place this even- 
ing. Mr. W. P. Allen who played Damon with 
some success, appears as Count de Valmont in 
the drama of the “ Foundling of the Forrest,” 
and Miss Murray a child of three or four years 
of age lays Tom Thumb. 

r. Cooper is engaged for a few nights, and 

will make his first appearance on Friday eve- 


ning 
ia York Theatre,—The new grand opera of 
Dido has proved an attractive piece at the 
Park. Messrs. Horn and Pearman, and Mrs. 
Austin are the principal*performers. Norton's 
performance on the trumpet is highly spoken 


of. 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


‘* Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics approach no we need not fear.” 


THE EMPIRE OF WOMAN. 

In the education of females, you plant .the oak, 
round which the ivy twines and aspires; that is, the 
example which irresistibly attracts, nay commands, 
in the great cause of virtue and religion. That wo- 
men are susceptible of stronger and more lasting im- 
pressions than men, we see, by the almost invariable 
constancy and fidelity of their attachments. Even 
the slight tincture of the serious, which their fashion- 


_ able education imparts, 1s seldom obliterated by all 


the hurry and confusion of a life of gaiety and plea- 
You will rarely, perhaps never, see a woman, 
to whom any idea of religion has been communicated, 
entirely abandon a compliance with any of its exter- 
nal duties, or insult its principles by the language of 
profaneness and contempt. There is a fervor in the 


soil of a female heart which never misses sending up| 


what it receives, be the culture ever so scanty: when 
abundant, the return is invariably glorious. We 
have numberless examples of women in the holy wri- 
tings, and in every period of Christianity that fills us 
with astonishment, at the sacred sublimity and hero- 
ism of their characters—and the history of the Pagan 
world, particularly the austere and virtuous days of 
the Grecian and Roman commonwealths, afford like- 
wise the most illustrious proofs that the sez when 
properly directed, can be more than the rival of man, 
in every action, every sacrifice that goes to dignify 
and exalt the human name. From the very appear- 
ance of female depravity we recoil, as from some- 
thing shocking and unnatural]; while men the most 
immoral and abandoned are always overawed, and 
not unfrequently reformed, by the contemplation of 
female excellence. Even the most profligate liber- 
tines approach it with a secret reverence which they 
cannot account for, and are equally unable to repress. 
Wonderful, that a creature naturally so defenceless, 
so weak in her conformation, so timid in her ways, so 
unaspiring in her pursuits; so humble in her destina- 
tion; born I may say to serve; should yet, under cer- 
tain circumstances, possess an empire that nothing 
can resist, that renders her very silence eloquence, 
her entreaties law, nay her presence alone superior 
to the most awful considerations, in the control of li- 
centiousness and vice. Yet so it is, such has univer- 
sal experience declared to be the ascendency of vir- 
tue and religion in woman. _ 
[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
MARY BROOKES. 
An Episode from Cyril Thornton. 
I have already said that in the walks of my sisters 
I was generally their companion. ‘These were fre- 


4 


quently directed to a cottage in the neighbourhood, | 


of which there was apparently no other inhabitant 
than a young and beautiful girl, whom Jane occa- 
sionally employed in little works of embroidery and 
needle-work. In appearance and manners, she was 
certainly considerably ‘above the common order of 
cottagers’ daughters, and theré was a settled melan- 


choly on her countenance, evidently not its natural 


expression, which could not be regarded, or at least 
on my part certainly was not regarded, without com- 
passion. The gloom and depression under which 
she laboured, were clearly not constitutional, for the 
gleams of ‘a spirit naturally light and joyous, broke 
occasionally forth, and, like those of a winter's sun, 


seemed brighter by contrast, with the heaviness and| 


obscurity by which they were preceded and followed. 
_ But Mary Brookes (for such was her name) did not 


dwell in the cottage alone. She lived with her father, 
a rude and violent man, of whose character report 
did not speak very favourably in the neighbourhood. 
Isaac Brookes was sprung of respectable parents, and 
had commenced life in astation somewhat above that 
which he now occupied. He had been a farmer, but 
he was an imprudent man, given to irregular habits, 
and had not thriven in the world. His stock was 
distrained for rent, and he was ejected from his farm. 
Henceforward his hand was raised against every one, 
and the hand of every one was raised against Isaac 
Brookes. In this contest, as might be expected, he 
come off worst. Many were the bruises and buffet- 
ings he had to endure, and he endured them with 
bitterness of heart,and a reckless spirit. In his more 
prosperous days he married, and his wife, it was said 
had fallen a victim to his harshness and brutality. 
She died and left him the father of adaughter. Wil- 
ling to be relieved of such a burden, Isaac had con- 
signed her to the care of his wife’s sister, who reared 
the infant, and loved her as her own child. This 
aunt had been for many years a housekeeper in a 
nobleman’s family, and when unfitted by the infirmi- 
ties of age for further service, had retired to a neigh- 
bouring cottage, and passed the days of her declining 
life in comfort, on a pension allowed her by her for- 
mer master. By her had Mary Brookes been in- 
strutted in all this aged matron was qualified to 
teach; and the accomplishments which she thus ac- 
quired, were the objects of envy and admiration to 
the village maidens. When on the verge of woman- 
hood she had lost her kind protectress. Her pension 
ceased at her death, and Mary was obliged to seek a 
home in the cottage of her father. It was indeed a 
home very different from the one she quitted. 
Brookes was still a widower, and his temper had be- 
nome ferocious from poverty and disappointment. 
Deprived of all the comforts to which she had hitherto 
been accustomed, and treated by he father with cru- 
elty and neglect, it is not to be wondered, that her 
spirits sunk under a change of circumstances so sud- 
den and severe. Her sorrow, though deep, was si- 
lent and unobtrusive; if she wept, her tears were shed 
when no eye beheld them; if she sighed, it was in the 
solitary desolation of her heart, when there was no 
human ear to listen. 

Such was the situation of Mary Brookes, when, 
with my sisters, I first visited her father’s cottage. 
A creature more interesting it is difficult to conceive. 
Her figure was tall, and its natural grace was per- 


|haps rendered more remarkable by the simplicity of 


her dress, and the air of retiring modesty visible in 
every look and gesture. Her face was pale, but 


when she spoke there was a suffusion in her cheek, 


as if the sound of her own sweet voice had made her 
fearful— 


** A maiden never bold 


Of spirit—so still and quiet, that her motion 


Blush’d at itself.” 

To me she seemed a being, whom, to gaze upon, 
was necessarily tq love, who would find sympathy in 
every heatt, and support in every arm. But it was 
not so. ‘T'he punishment of the father had been ex- 
tended tothe daughter, andshe was friendless. Who 
would show kindness or protection to the daughter 
of Isaac Brookes? To whom could she look for com- 
fort or support in her sufferings and trials? To none. 
The superiority of attraction she possessed rendered 
her an object of dislike to the mothers, and of jea- 
lousy to the daughters; for it is always peculiarly 
galling to be excelled by the unfortunate. From my 
sisters, it is true, she received all the kindness and 
consolation which they were, prompted by their own 


| 
4 


* 


beauty and distress of this fair creature—of her meek- 
ness in suffering—of her fragile frame gradually 
sinking under the heavy burden that was laid upon 
her, and think whether every generous impulse of 
my soul was not awakened in her behalf. Alas for 
poor human nature, that the indulgence of even our 
best and purest feelings should lead but to guilt and 
error! 
In the company of Jane and Lucy, I paid severl 

visits to the cottage of Isaac Brookes. Of him we 
saw nothing, for he uniformly left home in the morn- 


ing, and never returned till night; and Mary was left — 


sad and solitary the live-long day, to the cheerless 
task of lace-making or embroidery. The strength of 
the spells she had. cast around me daily increased; 
her image haunted me by night and by day, yet never 
was the thought of injuring a creature, so innocent 
and defenceless, even for one instant harboured in my 
soul. No, in all my dreams, and they were wild and 
countless, the Searcher of hearts knows that 


“¢ T never tempted her with word too large; 
But as a brother, to a sister, show’d 
-Bashful sincerity, and comely love.” 
One day I visited the cottage alone, charged with 
a message from Jane, and I found Mary seated as 


usual at her work; but her eyes were heavy and 


bloodshot, and she was evidently under the influence 


of deep depression. There was nothin¢ in the cir- 
cumstances of my visit to alarm the most scrupulous 
delicacy, far less to excite apprehension in one so 
simple and confiding as this poor girl. She saw— 
she could not but see—that I was deeply interested 
by her distress, nay, that could the pouring out of my 
blood have contributed to restore her to happiness, 
it would have been shed as water. Poor Mary! her 
heart leaped up within her at the voice of kindness, 
long a stranger to her ear; and while she listened to 
the words of pity and of comfort with which I sought 
to sooth her, | 


‘* She could not bear their gentleness, 
The tears were in their bed.” 


Most true is the old adage, that pity is akin to love. 


The stream of one passion flows into another so im- — 


perceptibly, that the point of union cannot be disco- 
vered, and we glide onwards with the current, insen- 
sible alike of our progress, and of the direction in 
which we are carried, till we strike on some sudden 
rock, and are left perhaps to float a shattered wreck 
upon the waters. 


Day after day were my steps directed to the cot- 
tage, and anxiously did Mary watch in her innocence 
and simplicity for the accustomed hour, when her 
solitude would be cheered by my presence, her heart 
gladdened by my voice. From her own lips I listen- 
ed to the story of her griefs. She told me her father 
pressed her to a hateful marriage with a gamekeeper 
on a neighbouring estate, a rude and violent man, 
whom she detested. That on her acceptance of his 
addresses depended her father’s safety and continu- 
ance in this.country; for on this condition alone, had 
Pierce agreed to quash a prosecution for poaching, 
in which conviction was certain. Her tears flowed 
fast as she spoke, for her heart was torn by conflicting 
emotions. By a sudden impulse I caught her in my 
arms, and kissed the moisture from her cheeks, which 
in an instant glowed like crimson. She started back 
from my embrace with the offended dignity of maiden 
modesty, and I knelt down, and, invoking God to 
witness the purity of my intentions, vowed to guard 
and to protect her with a brother’s love. And thus 
her fears were calmed; but alas, from that moment 
ouy fate was sealed. ) 

The frequency of my visits to Brookes's eottage 


feeling hearts to bestow. And T too,—think of the |) @forded, as might be expected, matter for village 
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gossip, too interesting to be overlooked, and it be- 
came necessary that our interviews should be arran- 
ged with secrecy and caution. The heart of every 
woman tells her, almost instinctively, of the close 
affinity between guilt and concealment, and that of 
Mary shrank from it with fear and trembling. But, 
she was young, inexperienced, and above all—she 
loved. Our place of rendezvous was the tower on 
the hill already mentioned, and there we met at mid- 
night, in silence and secrecy. Night after night 
these visits were repeated, and there did we linger 
till the dawn of morning-twilight gave the signal for 
departure. The Being who alone knew our weak- 
ness, knows likewise with what purity of purpose we 
trode the brink of the precipice to which our steps 
had brought us. Need I go on? The tale of guilty 
love, of hearts alike deceiving and deceived, has been 
often told. We were but weak and erring creatures 
——at length caution slept-—-Mary ceased to be virtu- 
ous—and the reproaches of my own heart told me I 
was a seducer. 

On the night fellowing I was again at the tower, 
but the hour of tryste passed, and Mary came not. 
It was a moonless summer’s night, and the air was 
sultry and oppressive. For long hours did I sit watch- 
ing for the sound of her footsteps, in the path that 
wound along the hillside, and start at every rustling 
of the leaves made by the fox, ashe stole through the 
bushes towards his earth in the furze cover,—but 
Mary came not, and the night passed in solitude and 
sadness. I lingered till the day dawned; and the song 
of the birds that came forth to carol their sweet matins 
in the sunrise, warned me that my hopes were vain, 
and I sought my pillow with worn spirits and an anx- 
ious bosom. My dreams were wild and dreary, and 


! woke only to encounter the fierce upbraidings of 


offended conscience. A lovely, friendless, innocent 
and defenceless creature had trusted herself to my 
honour aud protection, and J had plunged her in irre- 
trievable ruin. What need was there to add new 
and more intolerable anguish to the griefs of one 
already desolate and oppressed? Why select as a 
victim, the most innocent, the most confiding, the 
most unhappy of her sex? In vain did I attempt to 
lull the still small voice,” by pleading that I too had 
fallen unwarily into the snare. The pitfall was not 
dug in my path—I had sought it—I had voluntarily 
courted the temptation under which I fell. Had 
I not sworn, and called on the Deity to witness my 
truth, to love her but with a brother’s love, and to 
guard her honour stainless and immaculate? She had 
trusted me. 'T'o her innocent and unsuspecting heart, 
iny promises had been as those of gospel truth. She 
had clung to them with woman’s faith. In them she 
had embarked all] that belonged to her in this world, 
her innocence—and she had been betrayed. What 
was it now to say, that I have over-rated my strength, 
or to deplore the fatal consequences of my ungovern- 
ed passions? Are not the consequences of his guilt 
lamented even by the most selfish and hardéned sin- 
ner, when the enjoyments it afforded him are past? 
But what could avail regret, however bitter? The 
victim had fallen—the altar-had been desecrated by 
the sacrifice, and the immolation of innocence had 
been completed. ‘‘ Vile seducer! unprincipled be- 
trayer of confiding love! Like Cain, shalt thou be 
branded among men, and go down to the grave with 
the guilt of perjury upon thy soul.” Never till now 
had I felt the bitterness of an upbraiding conscience, 
and it goaded me tothe quick. There is no extre- 
mity of bodily suffering I wouid not have preferred to 
the mental agonies I then endured. I strove to es- 
cape from my own reflections, but could not—like 
the wretch, who feels inhis quivering flesh the flames 


by which he is surrounded, and attempts escape in 
vain, for he is chained to the stake. 

And Mary too, where was she? Might she not have 
been driven to some act of despair, and might not 
even the guilt of murder be added to my already dark 
catalogue of crimes! Was I not onee more to see, 
and comfort her, to join my tears with hers, to tell 
her how much her very weakness had endeared her 
to my heart? I was indeed full of anxiety on her ac- 
count, but ‘I feared to venture to the cottage, for I 
knew my visits there were watched, and guilt is ever 
full ofmany fears. My steps were directed, therefore, 
to a part of the park, from which it was overlooked, | 
and there did I sit for hours gazing on its thatched 
roof, and the little garden that lay between it and 
the road, neglected and full of weeds. The sun had 
gone down ere I quitted my station. No living be- 
ing had approached the house, no smoke rose from its 
chimney top—it seemed tenantless and deserted. 
Sick of soul, did I return to Thornhill; I shrank from 
society—the caresses even of little Lucy were become 
hateful and distressing. I pushed her rudely from me, 
and while.the tears started up into her large and blue 
eyes at my unkindness, I retired to solitude and suf- 
fering, in my own apartment. Night came, and the 
stars again saw me at my watch-tower on the hill-top. 
‘hey rose and disappeared, but Mary’s footstep had 
not gladdened my ear, nor her tall and slender form 
delighted my eye. Heavily did the sun appear that 
morn to raise his disk above the dark curtain of the 
clouds, and less than usually jocund, methought, was 
the jubilee of living nature in his return. I did not 
return home, but roamed onward through the woods, 
and selecting the path that led to where the shadow 
of the dark green pines was deepest and least pervi- 
ous, I cast myself on the ground, and listened to the 
melancholy sound of the water-fall, that ascended 
from the glen. It was noon ere I reached Thornhill; 
a letter had come for me by the post, and I knew it 
was from Mary. I thrust it hastily into my bosom, 
rushed up stairs to my apartment, and having secur- 
ed my chamber-door from the possibility of intrusion, 
I opened it with a trembling heart. It was indeed 
from Mary, and gave melancholy evidence that her 
spirit, which till now had borne up against sorrow and 
misfortune, was at length broken. It contained no 
teproaches, she upbraided me not with my broken 
faith. She had foolishly, she said,—almost wickedly 
loved, where love was hopeless, and a dreadful pun- 
ishment had followed her offence. She said that all 
thoughts of happiness had fled for ever. and she now 
knew herself to be a creature alike alienated from 
God, and despised by man. She told me, too, that 
her father now treated her with more harshness and 
cruelty than ever; that he even threatened her life, if 
she refused to pay the price of his safety by marrying 
Pierce; and what could she do?—her heart was brok- 
en, and she xnew not. She concluded by wishing 
me farewell for ever. We could never meet again.| 
She had been guilty, but her nature would not suffer 
her to persist in guilt. Her love would cease only 
in the grave, it was unalienably, indefeasibly mine, 
yet she desired me to forget her. She was, she said, 
but a guilty, miserable, and worthless thing, unwor- 
thy of a thought, a weed tossed upon the waters, 
bound by no tie, and destined to be the sport of the} 
wind and waves. The letter was written with trem- 
bling fingers, and blotted witk tears. Shall I attempt 
to describe the effect it produced on me? No. The 
feelings of suffering that letter cost me shall still 
rest undisturbed in their sepulchre, nor shall the 
grave be called on unnecessarily to open its ponder- 


Mary Brookes, I saw, I heard no more; but I have 
since learned that she died soon after my departure. 
When I returned to Thornhill several years after- 
wards, I wished to shed a tear on her grave. But 
there was no stone to mark its site;—the sexton 
knew it not,—Mary and her grave were alike for- 


gotten. 


WOMAN; AN EPOLOGUE. 

A beautiful woman and her husband were once 
lost in a wood, in the middle of a very dark night.— 
On all sides they heard nothing but the shrill whistle 
of robbers, or the long cries of wolves; the sky too, 
was tempestuous. ‘The female become at once mo- 
tionless through fear. 

‘“‘What will become of us!” cried she, clinging 
round her husband. 

‘‘Let us continue our journey, my love,” he replied 
coolly. 

“But, good Heavens! the robbers!” 

**Well, then let us return.” 

‘“‘Oh, that’s worse! the wild beasts?”’ 

“What would you have then?” 

*‘Leave this place.” 

“We can only do that, my love, by going forward 
or returning; choose which?” 

The female then shut her eyes, stopped her ears 
amd suffered herself to be conducted by her husband. 
Such is the lot of woman. Nature has pointed 
out onr respective distinctions, and the difference of 
our employments by the difference of our conforma- 
tion. A taller stature, a more solid and less flexible 
organization, indicate the honourable duties of man. 
Here the laws of nature and society accord. 

Woman and man, says Rouffeau, “are made for 
each other, but their mutual dependance is not equal. 
Men depend upon women by their desires; women 
upon men by their desires and their wants.” 

Women were created to be the companions of man, 
to please him, to solace him in his miseries, to con- 
sole him in his sorrows, and not to partake with him 
the fatigues of war, of the sciences, and of govern- 
ment. Warlike women, learned women, who are 
politicians, equally abandon the circle which nature 
and institutions have traced round their sex; they 
convert themselves into men. They renounce the 
empire which they inevitably exercised by their weak- 
ness to run vainly after the more equivocal empire of 
foree. We hear of women that have fought, con- 
quered, and governed with success. What does 
this prove? The exception does not destroy the 
rule. And, besides, where is the feeling and amia- 
ble woman who would exchange the ineffable happi- 
ness of being loved for the unsubstantial pleasures of 
fame? Where is the man who would have preferred 
Joan of Arc to the mild and timid Agnes Sorel!— 
We admire the masculine mind of Elizabeth; but we 
love Mary, queen of Scots.. 


Wants.—Virtue wants more admirers, Wisdom 
more suppliants, Truth more real friends, and wes 
esty more practitioners. Religion wants less sal 

about theory, and more done in the way of practiee. 


i ‘ hear the 
A Negative Pun.—“I am happy, Ned, to 
report that you have succeeded to a large landed 
property!” ‘And I am sorry Tom, that it is ground- 
less.” 


” Excess of ceremony shows want of breeding: that 


civility is best which excludes all superfluous formal- 
ity. 


ous and marble jaws, and cast them up again. 


| 


I soon after was compelled to leave Thornhill; oft 


AB not the fourth friend of him who had three 
before and lost them. 
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[From the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE DEAD MAIDEN. 


The rose from her cheek has faded, 
The light from her eye hath fled; 
Ah, who can gaze with a quiet heart, - 
When sleepeth the youthful dead; 
Her forehead is white as the lily, 
Her tresses are smoothed and parted, 
And her lips have retained their wonted smile, 
To comfort the broken hearted. , 


Composed in her snowy mantle, 
How calm is her wakeless sleep, 
She looks as life, like a happy dream, 
Deyeloped no cause to weep. 
Her hands are reposed on her bosom, 
And brightened her face with glory; m ‘ 
And happly the parted soul to its mate, 
Is whispering a hopeful story. | 


Her brow is marked with a signet, 
That angels to see rejoice; 
They sing of the day the dead shall rise 
At the great Arch-angel’s voice: 
* The sepulchre waits for thee, sister, 
But soon shall arise the morning, 
When thou shalt adore thy Redeemer, God, 
In beauty and bright adorning!” 


Oh! ye who are young and blooming, 
Would ye shine by the dazzling throne, 
Then breathe your vows at the Saviour’s shrine, 
Him worship and serve alone. 
Then triumph shall tell your departure, 
And Angels shall sing o’er your rest, 
And beauty shall crown you with bloom divine, 
Inheaven eternally blest. T. H. S. | 
ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. PLINY FISK. . 
~ How beautiful it is for man to die 
Upon the walls of Zion! to be called, 
Like a watch-worn and weary sentinel, 
To put his armour off and rest—in heaven. 
The sun was setting on Jerusalem; 
The deep blue sky had not a cloud, and light 
Was pouring on the dome of Omar’s mosque, 
Like molten silver. Every thing was fair; 
And beauty hung upon the painted fanes, 
Like a grieved spirit, lingering e’er she gave 
Her wing to air for Heaven. The crowds of men 
Were in the busy streets, and nothing look’ 
Like wo or suffering, save one small train 
Bearing the dead to burial. It pass’d by, 
And left no trace upon the busy throng. 
The sun was just as beautiful; the shout 
Of joyous revelry, and the low hum 
Of stirring thousands rose as constantly; 
Life look’d as winning; and the earth and sky, 
And every thing, seemed strangely bent to make 
A contrast to that comment upon life. 
How wonderful it is that human pride . 
Can pass that touching moral as it does— ‘- 
Pass it so frequently, in all the force 
_ Of beautiful and simple eloquence, 
And learn no lesson! They bore on the dead 
With the slow step of sorrow, troubled not 
By the rude multitude, save here and there 
‘A look of vain inquiry, or a curse 3 
Half mutter'd by some haughty Turk, whose sleeve 
Had touch’d the tassell of the Christian’s pail. 
And Israel too pasa'd on—the trampled Jew! 


Israel!—who made Jerusalem a throne 
For the wide world—pass’d on as carelessly; 
Giving no look of interest to tell 
The shrouded dead was any thing to her. 
Oh that they would be gather’d as a brood - 
Is gather’d by a parent’s quiet wings! 
They laid him down with strangers; for his home 
Was with the setting sun, and they who stood 
And look’d so steadfastly upon his grave, 
Were not his kindred; but they found him there. 
And lov’d him for his ministry of Christ 
He had died young. But there are silver’d heads, 
Whose race of duty is less nobly run. 
His heart was with Jerusalem; and strong 
As was a mother’s love and the deep chords 
Religion always makes so beautiful, 
He flung them from him in his eager race, 
And sought the broken people of his God, 
To preach to them of Jzsus. 

There was one, 
Who was his friend and helper; one who went 
And knelt beside his sepulchre, | 
Where Jesus slept, to pray for Israel. 
They had one spirit, and their hearts were knit 
With more than human love. God called him home. 
And he of whom I speak stood up alone, 
And in his broken-heartedness wrought on, 
Until his master call’d him. , 
Oh is it not a noble thing to die 
As dies the Christian with his armor on! 
What is the hero’s clarion, though its blast 
Ring with the mastery of a world, to this! 
What are the searching victories of mind-- 
The lore of vanish’d ages— What are all 
The trumpetings of proud humanity, 
To the short history of him who made 
His sepulchre beside the King of kings ROY. 


THE BEE. 
“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


MONKIES. 

Apes and Monkies are considered by some as a ca- 
ricature upon man, designed to humble his pride and 
repress his vanity. It may be so; but he who con- 
templates a monkey with a feeling of humiliation, is 
the more contemptible animal of the two. A man 


are such,) and least of all should he be jealous of the 
powers and capacities of the brutes. A weaver 
would cut a pretty figuze in expressing his envy of 
the spider—so would a mason in under-rating the 
skill of the beaver. 7 

The ape approaches man more nearly than the 
monkey, but the latter is the more interesting brute. 
One might pass away his whole life pleasantly, in 
watching the pranks and manoeuvres of these mis- 
chievous little rascals. The lion is called the “ un- 
disputed lord of the forest;” he is not so—he never 


|| presumes to question the right of monkies to the 


dominion of those parts where they may please to fix 
their residence. The tiger sometimes takes it into 
his head.to trespass upon their territories, but the of- 
fensive operations carried on bv his little antagonists 
from the tops of trees, to him inaccessible, soon com- 
pel him to abandon the field. As little respect do 
they pay to the lordly form of man, when he intrudes 
on their premises. They jump from tree to tree, sur- 
round him, chatter, grin, make faces, and throw sticks 
at him. The dignity of the human eye will, it is said 
awe the lion himself—it is a subject of merriment 
with the monkey. | | 

The chief enemy of the monkey is the serpent, and 
they are constant belligerents. The large serpents 
will wind cautiously up the trees, and if they catch 
their enemies asleep, they swallow them whole. 
What a fuss the little rogue must make when he 


wakes up and finds himself in the stomach of a ser- 
pent! Of all sorts of animal food, a live monkey must 
be the least digestible. - 

Monkies fare best in India: they are objects of wor- 
ship there, and Temples are built in their honour. 
What has man not worshipped in his blindness and 
| his folly? Onions, cows and crocodiles—and, to crown 


all, monkies! In Guzerat there are hospitals for 
brutes, and many monkies who stand in no need of 


should never be ashamed of his relations (if monkies |} 


meiical advice, take up their quarters there, and live 
like nabobs.. Others often come in large numbers 


{| into the city, and establish themselves on the roofs of 


the houses. Ifthe natives are not prompt in furnish- 
ing them with rice and fruits, they break the tiles 
and throw them down upon passers-by, in all the li- 
cense of unbridled despotism. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
SONNET. 
And thou hast come at last delicious spring, 
With bird and bud, and scent unfolding flower, 

The very streams with joy go carolling, | 
__ And the wild warblers of the noonday hour, 
Spring from the leafy coverts in the trees, 

To gladden earth with nature’s melody, 
Winging their flight upon the fragrant breeze, 

Like spirits of the season. Infancy, 
Boyhood and adolescence all revive, 

With thee thou dearest daughter of the year, 
The bee is gathering sweets o fill her hive, 

The robin pours his note so shrilly clear, 
Delightful spring, I love thee nigh as well 
As once, as I idolized falselsabel. ASMODEUS, 


SCRAPS. 


There is nothing truly valuable in this life but su- 
periority—not that superiority which the world can 
deprive us of, but that only which God can bestow, 
and he only take away, the superiority of mind. 
Wealth is the result of care and prudence and con- 
stant watching; and no man was ever distinguished 
by genius, who pursued the road that leads to it. It 
may be lost in a moment, and with it, all the advanta- 
ges it gave, and all it possessed: No man can have 
a controul over it, or is able to secure it against the 
chances of war, pestilence or conflagration. But the 
mind,is aboveiall chance and all accident; Martyrdom 


may bring the body to the block, but no human pow- 
er can touch the mind. 


Napoleon was like Sampson, both in family affairs 
and his fall. ‘The conqueror of Europe, like the con- 
queror of the Philistines, repudiated his first wife, 
and had his eyes plucked out by a second; and the 
plains of Vienna to the Gaul, were what the vale of 


Soree was to the Israelite, the nuptial bower, but a 
Procrustean bed. | 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
SONNET. 


What a dull fool I’ve been. Sweet Isabel-- 
You’ve heard the name before dear reader—I— 
You recollect the tale I used to tell, 
About her luscious lip and deep dark eye— 
Its over with me now, and our farewell, 
‘Was utttered with a half heart breaking sigh, 
About an hour ago. I strove to weep, 
But found my eyes too much inclined to sleep.— 


I strove to steal a kiss from her sweet lips—- 
She chided me severely—-I resented— 
She kindled like a fury, and eclipsed 
My tongue in babbling. 1 have since repented, 
That one wild word too many fell from me, 
Which burst the bonds between us. We are free.-- 
ROMEO, 


POETRY. 


It is a fine thing for children to learn to make 
verse; but when they come to be men, they must 
speak like other men, or else they will be laughed at. 
It is ridiculous to speak, or write, or preach in verse. 
As it is good to learn to dance; a man may learn his 
leg, learn to go handsomely; but it is ridiculous for 
him to dance when he should go. 

- It is ridiculous for a lord to print verses: it is well 
enough to make them to please himself, but to make 
them public is foolish. Ifa man, in a private cham- 
ber, twirls his band-strangs, or plays with a rush to 
please himself, it is well enough; but if he should go 
into Fleet street, and sit upon a stall, and twirl a 
band-string, or play with a rush, then all the boys in 
the street would laugh at him. 

Verse proves nothing but the quantity of syllables; 
they are not meant for logic. 


| PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 
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